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What TfollovA? is a loosely, yet respectfully assembled collection of most of 
what went oa at the humanities conferedce held at Bakersfield College on 
April 4, 1975'. . ' ' 

I say "most** because, unfortunately the discussion question, "Are Behavtortstic 
Goals and Objectives Applicable to the Humanities?", is not included here 
and some discussion questions are presen-ted in much less depth than others. 
Thi;5 is basically due to inadequate taping of several discussion gr'oups for 
which I take full responsibility. 

I hope, however, that what is presented, which I feel is quite substantial, 
* will be of value to all who read it. I tried very hard to present ideas, - 
discussion, and issues a« they arose and actually occurred during the group 
sessions; and only interfered by personally commenting about three times. 
These comments are clearly listed and are put in the form of questions rather 
than dogmatic statements, so I hope you won*t object to them too much. 

As I reviewed the conference in preparing this summary, I am on the whole 
satisfied that the conference was significant, meaningful, and useful to all 
of us. As in most conferences, discussion questions were not completely 
answered to everyone's satisfaction, but important issues were raised and 
meaningfully discussed to the extent that I feel we can all possibly improve 
and enrich our thinking'and thereby our teaching of whatever humanities 
courses we offer at our various sphools. 

I truly feel that the summaries of the sessions speak for themselves and so 
I will not summarize further here. I wish to thank all who helped with the 
conference--all my fellow Bakersfield College faculty members and its 
administrators and all discussion "Ixpup leaders and participants; but 
especially the following, whose own ^ummaries of their specific groups 
appear in this report: Beverly Palme^, Chaffey College; JohnTufft, taft' 
College; John Williamson, Reedley College; Michael Anker, Contra Costa College; 
Ron Dethlefsoh, Bakersfield College; and Bernice Zelditch, Foothill College. 
Special mention must also be given to Roger Johnson, Bakersfield College Food 
Services Supervisor, whose excellent lunch was certainly a high point of the ^ ^ 
conference. Lastly, a special thanks to Bruce Sievers whose keynote speech » 
was extremely inspiring to all of us and who was kind enough to pa;rt icipate* 
in- the entire conference. 
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PROGRAM 

9:00 Registration and Coffee 

. 9:30 Guest Speaker - -Bruce S levers-Executive Director, 

California Council for the Humanities m PubUc Policy 

10:00 - Discussion Groups 

X*- Different approaches in teaching humanities. 

II - Are behavior istic goals and objectives , 
applicable to the humanities? 

Ill - Should morality be taught in tKe humanities? 

. - COFFEE BREAK 

11:00 Discussion Groups 

I - Should humanities be popularized? 
II - Courses for non-transfer students. 
Ill - Problems in communicating the humanities.. 
12:45 / LUNCH 

1:30 Dis.cussion Groups ^ 

J ^ ' I - New directions for humanities. 

II - Humanities ai}d vocational technical education. 
^ III - Courses for Ethnic minorities and women. 

l\tKb Conference Summary « , 
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' HUMANITIES CONFERENCE . 
April'4, 1975 
Bakfersfield College 
The '?utui^ of the Humanities in the Community College 
^ SCHEDULE OF DAY'S EVENTS 



9:00 A, M. ^ Fireside Room - Registration and Coffee and Donuts 

9:30 A, M, Fo^um West - Welcome, Dr. James Chadbourne, Dean of Instruction, 

" ^ Bakersfield College ' ^ * 

9^33 A. M, Introduction of Guest Speaker by Jacques Thirc^x, Chairman., 

* Dept. of Philosophy and Confere.nce Director ' ^ 

9:35 A. M, Guest Speaker - Bruce'Si^vers , Executive Director, California 

•) Council for the Humanities in Public Policy - "Relevance and 

*' Importance of the Humanities'/^, 

10:00 A. M, FIRST, DISCUSSION PERIOD . ' ' ' 

Gjoup I, Language Arts Room 113: Different and Valid Approaches in Teaching ' « 
"the Humanities--What Are They? 

Discussion leaders: y 

Len Epstein, Monterey Peninsulfe College 
/ m Lawrence Moorman, Yuba- College . ' ' • 

Beverly Palmer, Chaffey College 
GroMp IL, Language Arts Room 110: Are Behavioristic Goals and Objectives 
Applicable to the Humanities? , K 

Discussion leaders: • ' '* 

} H. Platzer, Rio Hondo College 

John Tufft, Taft College 

Jim Fletcher, Skyline College 
(Jroup III, Language Arts Room 114: Can or Should Morality Be Taught in the 
Humanities? If not, why not?* If so, hpw? , ' 

Discussion leaders: ' e 

John Williamson, Reedle/ College 

Vincent Barry, Bakersf/eld College 

J.1:00 A. M, Shoirt Coffee and Donut Break 

lLl:r5 A. M, SECOND DISCUSSION PERIOD ^ ^ ' 

• * 

Group IV, LA Room 113: Should the Humanities Be Popularized? Lf so, how and 

to what degr,ee? If hot, why not?' , »' 

Discussion leaders: 

Lawrence Moorman, Yuba College ^ 
I John Williamson, 'Reedley College 

Group V, LA Room 110: What Kind of Humanities Courses Should Be Offered for 
Non-tran«fer Students? 

Discussion leaders: 

H. Platzer, Rio Hbtado College 

John Tufft, Taft College 

Micha'el Anker, Contra-Costa College ' ^ 

. Group VI, LA Room 114: What Problems Are Ther^ in Communicating the Humanities 
and How Can They Be Solved? • ' . ' _ ^ . 

Discassior\ leaders: 
* Beverly Palmer, Chaffey College 
' Ron Dethlefson, Bakersfield College 



Schedule ofDay^s Events, cont'd . 



12:15 P. M. Short ^re-Lunch Break 

12:30vP. M. Lunch in^Dining Room Directly Behind Fireside' Room 
1:30 P. M. THIRD DISCUSSION, PERIOD 

* . , ( ' ; , o ^ 

Group VII, lA 113: What New Directions Will and Should the Huihanities Take? 
Discussion leaders: 
Lawrence Moorman, Yuba College 
Jim Fletcher, Skyline College * 
Group ^VII, LA 110: How Can the Humanities and Vocational-Technical Jlduc^ation 
Xo-exist? • ■ ' 

Discussion leaders: 
H.- Platzer, Rio Hondo 'College 
John'Tufft, Taft College 
Michael AnkeT, Contra-Costa College . 

Dorothy Mellor, Bakersfield College ♦ 
Group IX, LA 114: What is' the Status of Humanities Courses foi? Ethnic 
Minorities and Women'^ 

Discussion leaders^: i • ^ ^ • 

. Bernice Zelditch, Foothill^ollege 

{ Others from Bakersfield College to be announced later 



2:30 'P. M, Forum West - Conclusions from all groups and summary of 

conf erence-~chaired by Bruce .Sievers . 
3:30 P, M> 'Conference ends. 



^ SUGGESTED FdRMAr FOR DISCUSSION GROUPS 



What do the key terms or. phrases .under' discussion^'mean and include 
(e. g*. , "humanities," Vt>ehavioristic goals atVd objectives," "popularized," 
"non-transfer," etc.). Let ' s strive ^tfe= get at these quiUbkly, say within 
the first 5-10 -minutes of t>he hour. , : - 

What are the main issues oj problems surrounding^ the topic under discussion? 

^ * . . • • • 

FOR EXAMPLE: ^ ^ . • ' j ^ ' 

A. Are we trying to affect behavior in the humanities? If^sb, in what - 
way? Are goals* arid objectives- appr<Ariate, then? ' ^ 

B. S.hquld.the humanities be made reiev'^R: to today?'- , . , ♦ ' 

C. Should we let vocational-technical education "do its thing" and 
humanities, "do its thing" separately, or should there be some ihter^^ - 
action between the two ai^eas? What kind of interaction, if any? 

D. (Suggested time, 10-15 minute-s). • • . ' 

What methods or approaches are presently being used to deal with the _ * 
issues or solve the probletns? ^ ' ' - ' - ^ 

(NOTE: Please be brief. Let's, not be overpowe'ringly ethnocentric about 
"what's being done at our school," but let's d£ get the ideas out). 
(Suggested time, 15-20 minutes). 

What new methods or approaches have we come up with during^this' discussion, 
and what ^u'ggestions 'can we give ail community colleges to^ssist them 
in resolving the is.sues and problems^ in this area? (Suggested time, 15-20 
minutes) , ' ^. *• „ 
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Keynote Speech 'by Dr. Bruce R. Sievers Executive Director, 
California Council for th^^^^^Humanities in Public Policy. 

t . * • 

I was delighted to accept the invitation to speak at this conference 
when 1 hegrd it was to be on the "Future of the Humanities in the 
Coiranunity College" for two rea&ons: One commendable , ^one ' conniving. 

•* « 

The first is that I firmly believe the future of the humanities (arid 
particularly the humanities . In the community college) is^ inextricably 
bound'up with the thrust of the program with which I am tiow invqJLved 
and abaut which I want to talk at a iater ^point. Tlje second. Is that, 
although I realize that a major focus of , this conference is also'on new 
approaches to humaniti^es in the classroom, I hope, to " inv,eigle you away 
from those mu^ty corridors out into the sunlight of pubTic involvement. 

As I was considering the conference topic, an^ pld^adage came to mind 
attributed ta an English lord, but TT might as well have been an 
American professor "who sa.id, "I thank God for my Oxford education, ' 
which taught me to despise the wealth it* preveAt^d me* from making." 

There is .a kernel of truth here which says .something about the present 
condition of the. humanities aqd possibly '^ven more dbqyt their future. ^ 
It mi^h^ in fact suggest a direction, to look for an answer to the 
Central question at stake in this conference: Where^ does the future of 
liumanities li'e?/ * ' ' • . ~ 

•Let me- boldly thr6W out a single word in answer:^ "Engagement"/ ^ 

I use the terra "engagement" here to^sugges't what is often talked about 

< in 'terms of t-he more commonly used expressrions ^'relevance" or " ■ 

"involveme^at'V But I want to avoid, t)ie rather/hackneyed connotations 

associated with st;udent slogans about the nepd tor personal, -"mental , or 

spititual guidance, taxpayers' associations' demands for job-relabed 

edu^cation, or "even public officials' 'L^ucements for ' educ'ation to b^ 

'^Ivic-minded . " . , ' ■ - * 

' • ; • ^ ^ . ^ 

What I do want to suggest instead is the urgent need to , overcome a ■ 
separation which has arisen between -the academic s'tydy of the' humanities 
and- .the criticaLquestions of daily existence in society. ^ - " 

Tliat ihe separation Exists, I^think, is self-evident, ^owit aro§^, why 
^ it is pernicious, anti *what. can ^be done to overcome it are the topics 
with which I want to deal here. * » ■ 

WeVn^^d not spend much time on the first p^int. The widely recognized 
consequences of . industrialization, urbanization, 'business pragmatism, 
democratization, and- above all, technology (described by ^such people as 
Toennls, Weber, and in our. own'ei:§, Theodore Roszak) have moved us 
' into what is almost, a. d Lchotomization of reality the "effective world" 
of the movers'and'shapers of nature and society versus the aesthetic 
world of the dreamers meaning humanists, artists J" and others who 
pursue toLerated, inLel Lcctual and "artistic endeavors. Humanists., for 
theit part, have contributed to this process of isolation through their 
(^wn professionalism, specialization, and a. kind of voluntary withdrawal 
froqj the world. . ' ' ^ 



As to why the separation^ is pernicious, it seems to me that for one thing, 
both worlds are. thereby impoverisfied . A little quote we use on our 
brochure does not, 1 think, overstate th^. case; 

"The human,ities become stagnant, acade*mic, and pedantic 
whe-n they are removed entirely from the concerns and 
realities of modern life; modern life becomes that much 
more haphazard when it is removed from the sense of • ^ 
past endeavors, present values, and future goals." 



Beyond, the emaciation of the humanities and public li^fe through theii? 
mutual abstinence, there is a more compelling reason why the humanities 

should be more attuned to social concerns. The long-term, solution to 

i 

crises of our pivilization may in fact' depend^n it. Let me return jto 

this point in a moment. ^ 

Therfe are it seems to jne three major ways in wlyLch the separation 
can be overcome. The first is simply to foster greater appreciation of 
culture (with a capital C) and the great traditions for their own sake 
and the sake of a general enhancement of life^which- such appreciation 
brings. There is nothing wrongs with this: indeed, life wou-ld be 
unbearably bland and mechanical without the inspiration' and multi^- 
dimensionality of cultural enrichment. However, although this is a worthy 
area for continued emphasis in academic life, this is not what I mean here^ 
by engagement or relevance. , ^ * ' 

The second is the notion of exposure to the full background of human 
history, phbLiQsophy, .and Literature as preparation for ^n active involvement 
*a§ citizen or publi^c servant. This was the traditional aristocratic 
'notion of a- "Gentleman's Education" which' prepared a European elite for 
directing the affairs'of state. I't has applicability in a democratic 
state as well and deserves to be fostered in every .way. Maybe if Nixon had 
been exposed to professoi^ of ethics and William Blake rather than law 

professors and Bebe 'Rebozo one can only speculate, but this 

also is a different sort of. relevance than that I am arguing for. 

The third way in which che humanities can become fruitfully engaged in 
society as the one I am championing here. This is the direct interactio^n 
of the humanities with critical issues and long term social 'choices. It is 
®this arena whj.ch has become in , recent years a kind of "no man's land" 
h&manists and public figures alike. Yet Jthe hutrtanities have contri- 
butions to of^er which could "^enhance th6 ^ality of human existence and ^ 
even, increase its chances for survival: In fact not to offer these potentia 
contributions becomes an ill-affordable luxuty.- 

Let me put it this way. 

We are all aware ,of the strong^Oendency in this society to reduce 
everything to "bottom lines" of cost ("Who's going 60 pay for it?"), 
technique ("How can we do it?"), and power (^HksIs got the clout?"), which 

taken as the flnnl standards of measurement* foV personal and social 
life. After all, "that's where reality is" because "it's power and money 
^which make things happen, despite all the best intentions in the world" . . 
soothe commoh wisdom goes/ . 
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But,. it's interesting to note/that what ^is "fnvolved'here is 'ia* ji-ubtle change 
, in. perspecti,v^s from'the way human beings can find traditionally have 
defined our lives an inexorable process of flattening out the world in 
the £orm of a self-fulf illijng praphecvr..^ Otice one has relegated all of the- 
critical questions of morality, identity, p'ers.onal fate, values, def^^tition 
of the good life, and deci^'ij6-ns on the proper ends of humaa.aJtivi ty to 
what is essentially a smorgasboard of utilitarian private clioic'i^s, £f , 
course what 'is lefjt is a world of raw power,- expense le^ger^^and 
manipulative calcu'lation. One can almost hear the dialogue^'^^^tveen Socrates 
and Thrasymachus in the Republic at this point, it is so appjcVpriate 
of course might makes right, that's the way you define the world. 

The important point is that the world we really live in in our everyday * 
^existences when not befuddled by such xeductive* rationalisations 
Is precisely the multidimensional universe of hopes, fears^, e^motions, 
jus t'^ificat ions , excuses, ambitions, joys, sorrows, moral judgments, 
hunches, and evolving self-images of the hyman condition . It is exactly 
not the flattened world of* inputs, outputs, tradeoffs, pia^^ojcfs, and mutual 
backscratching which -fifs so nicely into the computer and the behaviorist^ s 
laboratory. - , ' 

A psychologist friend of tuine told me of a nejf/ method of treatment 
recently devised for an ailing marriage. It, was as follows*: The husband 
complained that he was not getting enough sex. The wife complained that ' 
the husband was not spending enough time i"n conversation with her. 
Solution: Poker chips and a bank. Husband ge'ts ofie'*chip for every five 
nunut^s of talk: wHen he has banked the agreed number of chips, Bingol ^ • 
A neat tradeoff. ' ' 

^This is the flattened world.*" The full one, the real one is the one in 
which I ask myself how I am going to spend this 60 to 80 years granted me 
on this planet: How am I structuring my daily existence? How does 
society affect^'this existence and vice versa? Am I in a self-imposed 
routine like the one^Rousseau described when he said "Man i^s born free 
but everywhere he is in chains'*? What meaning does ethics have for me? 
How do I relate to my community? . "^'^ 

Which brings us back to the earlier question about the contribution of the 
humanist. This world is the on^; in which the hiXmanist is aitihome. The 
bread and butter of his 6r her existence is exactly (the examination of 
these manifo]jd dimensions of human aspirations- and, experiences the 
exploration of the images thrpugh which we define^ ourselves and everybody 
else. A good novelist can tell me more about the world by which I am 
^ surrounded thao twenty psychological treatises on interpersonal relation- 
ships. A philosopher ^an help me sort out j^thical dilemmas, in which I may 
be involved in a way _rruwh-ich no lawyer, judge, or counselot' can . A 
historian will probaUly enable m.e to project the course of my life far 
better than a fatur^irsc or a- planner. * 

What^s more important,' tfhis in^i^ht which the humanist provides, is, not ^ 
limited^to |>riv^te illumination.' Precisel>,^ when one moves away from the 
notion 6f othe humanitit^s aij an a'e^'thetic pastime can one ^ee. their 
potential contr ibutio^. Tor deal ing,'vith what is common amori& us . The 
humanities are "at- least as much 'about , our public as bur private lives. 
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If we woulM stop for* £i>>e^min<ite^, catch our breath, and look at what has 
been accomplished, it tvOuld quickly become evident that there have been 
Ameiricans of genius ar)d wisdom whose voices '.though often ignored, have 
the ability to make ^,os''Cotpi'vter the values we live or wish to live, t)ie 
history ve have accumulated, and the dreams which are so often r-elegated > 
to the backrooms of o.uiy minds. ^ 

If this potential relevance of the humanities to public concerns seems ^ 
plausible* and eveq necessary to you in general, what does this-mean in 
terras of specifics.? How can a humanist contribute something tr^uly ) 
jneaningful toN^he public consideratiort of an issue? Now we get to the 
Nitty Gritty. . ' " . / 

Let me'cite a few e'xamples- , - ' 

A favorite theme^>of humanists has been the ^love-hate relationship • 
Americans seem to have-vith their land and the rural life. On the one 
hand, the rustic life is idealized and sought out,- as in the .continual 
search "for the frdntier. On the other hand, life on the land is seen as 
brutal and oppressive.-- land Is to be subdued and sold. Leo Marx, a 
professor of'»English and American studies, argues . in his book. The 
Machine in the "garden , that Americans have never really leajroed how to 
live in the city. There is -the continual nostalgia for the g,puntry, 
which takes its modern form in that crazy lifestyle known as suburbia'. 
Citing the Jeffersonian origins of the pastoral dream, Marx says, "Only ^'jl 
.the most astute grasped the contradiction between the kind' of -society that 
Amer^-cans said they wanted and the kind they actually were creating. 
While the stock rhetoric affirmed a desire for a serene, contemplative 
life of pastoral felicity, the nations^s industrial achievements were 
demonsttating tc^ all the world its tacit commitment ^to the most rapiid 
possible' rate of technological progress, and to an unlimited buildup of 
wealth and power. This is the conflict of value dramatized by the ^ 
interrupted idyll, the episode in which a machine suddenly destroys the 
tranquility of an asylum in nature/* Marx himself is arguing for the 
importance of the insights derived from literature for t^e solution to 
social dilemmas: * . ^ 

'^Because imaginative literature remains one of our most delicate and 
accurate means of joining ideas with emotions, public with private' 
experience, I believe that it*can provide insights into the relations T 
between mind and environment which are unavailable elsewhere. I want to^ 
show that the literary landscape, properly understood, ' could help us in 
planning the future of the actual landscape." Sp^<5if ically he suggests, 
*'It would Be useful to learn more about the values that men attach to 
various forms of pastoral retreat, and to distitCguish between those aspects 
of rural or wilderness living which are capable of fulfillment, and those 
which -are illusory.^ For it is poss%>le that^ouf planners coul^'flnd w^ys 
to provide some of those satis factions' wTthlti the city." 



. Lynn White, the historian, who incidentally is* a member of our California 

Council, wrote a fascinating little essay called The Historical Roots 
> wof the Ecological Crisis , which traces contemporary attitudes towards the 
. ^exploitation of the environment back to the ethical, religious, And / 
^ scientific roots of our western civilization. **Since,' the roots of our 
trouble are so largely religious**, he says, \**the remedy must also be 
essentially religious, whether we call it that oiL-not. We must rethink 
and refeel our nature and destiny/* \ ' * - * 

Another example: P^rpbitily one of the most poignant treatments' o^; the tfe^ 
between human fate ar^'land use is to be foundv Iti Wi'Uiafn Faulkn.er's - 
story, '*The Bear.*' In it, his^ character, Issafc McCaslin, remembers that as 
a child he would hike with the older men several hours into the forest to 
hunt bear .otice a year. It was- a place where yoi^ went to ^row up, to come 
to terms with nature. 'It wa-~s a time of violence and fellowship, of hard 
times mixed with -good times. But as an old man, \ he has to ge,t_in a car 
and drive for mere than -a day to reach the wilderness where-fhe l>ear hides. 
With amazed horror he realizes Chat the land has peen^desecirated a^nd that 
people are being d'lspossesse<} . t'haf God had' Required of the first 
ped'ple who lived on "the earth was to hold it "mutulal and intact in the 
communal annon^mity of brotherhood"", 'and all the feA he asked was pity and" 
humility and* sufferance and (?ndurance and the sweat\of his face for bread. ^* 
.But the olid Indian chi^f, Ikkeaiotubbe , has sold the ^land to Thomas Sutpen, 
who in turn made a profit selling the land again, and it was Sold again and 
again, and was raped^ in -the process. Faulkner write^: - **Ikkemotubbe , the 
Chickesgw chief, from whom .Thomas Sutpen ffad had the Agreement for money or 
rum ot whatever i-t-^j^jf^. , ^new'in his turn that not even a fragment had been 
' his to relinquish'.ur'.^ell.** ^ \ ' 

Nbw you can (^uarr^^l with Issac and his author, but it \is very hard- to 
argue with the fac-t that people today feel 'dispossessed ft^ the land 
and that young men and women^have fewer and*^ fewer placesTn the wilderness 
to grow up. Yo^ don*t have to be a member af,the Siorxa cAib to be 
concerned about who owns how much of the liand, or what is ^oing to happen 
'with strip mining, or how a small town ^should run its government. *These 
were matters which Faulkner and the creators and thinkers «f our tradition 
considered in^their bone marrow. 

« 

^ One couid go on and on with examples. Writers and scholars, like Faulkner, 
who h^ve spent their lives reflecting on and writing about the human 
condition, have pointed out again and again how deeply our mental and 
emotional lives are bound up with our uses' of the .land. They all suggest 
that what is done with the land in the nation and our localities depends 
much more upon these feelings and attitudes buried deep in our hearts 
about the human ties with the land-, than upon the latest planning reports 
or subdivision bills. These are the attitudes which determine the shape 
. and the contents of those repoyts and bills , and until the attitudes are 
examined and changed if they should'be changed nothing else, will. 

An example from quite a different area of issue concern and one that may / 
• hit rather close to homo is that of equal employme|^ opportunity. George 
, Sher, a philosopher writing in a recent issue of Philosophy and Public 

Affairs attempts to sort. out the arguments involved in justifying reverse 
"^discrimination in employment. Among the arguments he considers are the 

^cfuestions^of whether a group as a whole (as opposed to individuals) can 
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-be wronged, whether it is justified to see the qu^^stion of employment in 
terms of the distribution of. 'goods, and what relationship past wrongs have 
to current benefits. Understanding the {3robldm in these terjws coiild make 
a great deal of diffGrencG in the application of the principle. "It-^is,** 
he concludes, "the to an adequate justification of rever sq^ d iscrimination 
to see that practice, not fis the redressing of past privations, but rather 
.as a way />f neutralizing the present competitive disadvantage caused by 
those past privations and thus .as a way of restoring equal access to those 
gTk)ds'which society distributes competitively."^ 

This suggests another area wltere humanists hi^e provided illuminating 
injsights to issues of social^ol-icy: Criminal justice. Philosophers have 
of late been shoclCing the liberal community by again taking up. the ancient 
•notion (until recently dismissed as' vindictive) of retributive justice. 
Siding with Ken ^Kesey and others concerned about the big brotherism 
contained in the des Ignation of a criminal as "sick"^ or "socially mal- 
adapted," they suggest it is much more humane to treat convicted criminals 
as competent human beings who mustvtake the penalty for breaking a law and 
not i.n hypocri4:ically clainring to help them "readjust" to society. 

Still another fundamentally different area of social action in which 
underlying human value questions have been examined is that of political 
participation. In a brilliant essay entitled. Political Action: — The 
Problem df^ Dirty Hands , political «ifeo/ist Michael WaUer analyzes the , 
moral quandry f aced,^ by an ethically sensitive person involved in politics. 
Walzer invokes the line of the Communist leader, Hoerderer, in Sartre's 
play: "I have dirty hands right up to the elbows. I've plugged themsin 
filth a,nd blood. Do you t^iink you can govern innocently?" "My own 
' answer is no," Walzer responds, "I don'ft think I could govern innocently:^ 
Nor do most of us believe that those who govern us are innocent even- 
the best of them.' ' The real questions at stake, "'he continues , "are how the 
individual and society deal with the necessary, loss of innocence in 
political life ." ^ , * ' 

Even our contemporary ^:oncern with energy has historical precedent in 
respect to the essential human questions involved. in the last 

century., Henry Adams visited the cathedrals of France and was overwhelm^ed 
by the^ power which the figure of the Virgin Mary exercised vi^n Medieval * 
Europe. -In 1900*, he visited'the exposition in Paris and saw, for the 
first time, a dynamo. From these 'two experiences and a probing intellect, 
Adams reflected on how different energy sources tend to characterize and 
define a -culture. Years before the ail crisis he used his imagination 
and scholarship to speculate on how energy creates us .and our habits. This 
insight is like a new spotlight on the tired argument that we simply have 
to slow down. It forces us out of a merely quantitative examination of ^ 
our context by asking questions about energy and the quality o^ life^. 

r 

One could go on and on with examples of medical ethic_s, the control and 
availability of education, the distribution of powej/r^taxat ion , consumerism, 
and a myriad of other issues. The point is that humanists have addressed 
social issues and in doing so have found their insights surprisingly 
rfe Levant 'to social policv. 



The exaipples I*ve cited here have all been r%Qm articles and books' by , 
humanists about issues of conce*rn in public affairs, But I want to suggest 
an even more important and ef fe'ctive way "this interchange can happen: ' ^ 
In the form o^ open* publ'ic dialogue. 

That is what the state humanities program is all about. (Here's the ^ 
ringer). We are attempting to stimulate in our own way through a variety^ 
of formats throughout the state, a continuing and meanin^ul^i dialogue on 
^ contemporary public policy issues a dialogue which centrally involves 
the humanities. 

^ t > 

I won't take the time now to describe the details of the program. We 
can do that later if you like, but I will give you a sample of the kinds 
of programs in othe'r states which have t^ken place under its auspices: 
they have dealt witVi an incredible variety of topics including such things 
as women's status, mental\^health , gambling, energy policy, w^er rights, 
Indian/White relations, school policy, a, controversy on hair length, 
impact of coal development, the construction of high voltage transmission 
lines, the proposed construction of *a new prison, and on and on. Probably 
one of the most-unlikely issues ever to be addressed by a humanities 
program was the question of cloud-seeding in a project which was organized 
^by an even more unlikely coali lon of local residents and philosophy 
'instructors ^r^om a state university. How does the humanities relate to 
cloud-seeding?: through the issues of administrative decision-making, 
governmenta*l responsiveness, and local control. The issue, it turns out, 
is a fascinating onef replete with subtleties of the impact of technoldgy 
on localV communities , the ability of a government agency. to change without 
consent of the popi lation weather patterns over a wide area, and the 
ability of one community to make decisions which dramatically affect athers 
in the same region. 

These are simply illustrations which suggest the vast possibilities open 
to the significant application""^ the humanities to the panorama o^ 
social concern. Whatever the format, whether in the classroora,,jj>^publi- 
cations, in an open pwblic forum, or television, the important thing is 
that the humanities are engaged with society as a whole in addressing 
our contemporary 'human dilemmas. 

It seems to me that the very structure of this 'conference is attuned to 
these concerns and that every~r>Tie of the dis.cussion group topics contains 
an important dimension of public relevance, whether it deals with the 
teaching of^ morality, popularizing the humanities, or establishing new 
cojurses for minorities and women. The titles see^i to me' to be asking the 
right questions. There seems to be a shared assumption that the 
"humanities as garnish" approach fails to meet basic needs within snd 
^ithout the humanities. ^ 

J. H. Plumb, the noted English historian, introduces a^ recent collection 
of essays on the "Crisis in tho Humanities" i^ith the following lines: 
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"The rising'^tide of scientific and industrial societies, combined with 
the battering of two world wars, has shattered the confidence of 
humanists in their capacity to lead or to instruct.> Uncertain of their 
social function, their practitioners have taken refuge in two desperate 
courses both suicidal. Either they blindly cling to their traditional 
attitudes and pretend that their function is what it was and that all will 
'be well sq long as change is repelled, or they retreat into the&r own 
•private, professional, world and deny any social function to their subject. 
And so the humanities a,re at the cross-roads; at a crisis in their 
existence: they must either change the image that they present, adapt 
themselves to the needs of a society dominated by science and, technology, 
or retreat into social triviality." 

And, I might add J such a retreat into triviality poses equal dangers for 
the humanities ^d fox society ap large. 




DISCUSSION, GROUP QUESTION: Different and Valid Approaches in Teaching the 
^ ' * » 'Humanities--What Are They? 

Sunun^ry Tape of Discussion of the Group 

I. Several possiDle approaches to teaching .humanities : 

A. Individual survey courses need careful choice of reading materials. 
B\ Team teaching. 

C. (Len Epstein, Monterey Peninsula College) attempts to combine a 
"free university" 'ide^ with academic 'Classroom situation and 
academics with experience. 

1. He takes the "i" out of humanities and calls it '^Human- ties . " 

2. He teaches one course called "Cont;emporary American Culture." 

3. Another course called "American Mind. in t-he Wilderness.*" He 
uses one-day hikes and one three-day back-packing ttl^) to 
bring students close to the experience of what they are 
reading and studying. 

4. In both cases, he tries to make the subject-matter of the course, 
the students and their concerns. 

5. One problem with such an approach is how do you avoid th6 
^"everyone has ^a right to his own opinion" situation when you 
use such a~ flej<:ible sel-f-exploration ^type of approach? Are 

* students' interpretations of the humanities as good as one who 

has studied and contemplated them deeply? In other words, do 
we tend to foster a wide-open relativism of v^lu^ and 
meaning, and is this really how things are.?' 

fx. other methods of involving stud^^nts: . ^ \ " 

A. Us^ journals done at home and handed around anonymously irt the class . 

B. * Elicit anonymous reactions to what is- presented in, the course. 



C. 



Encourage listening, on the parts of students and try to- convince 
students that other people are worthy of listening too. 



D. Field trips get people out of the classroom to break down barriers 
to communication. / ■ * . . 

E. Have parties, dinners, or picnics and share food -- people are to 
►be total people; however, qmphasis is still and must be academic. 

The basic encounter is. stilj with ideas. 
» F. One teacher talks about»her' faults in the first week of classes in 
order to Help break barriers between her and her students to 
allow them to know that she is human even though she has the role 
of teacher. 

III. It is necessary to have soine artipulate arfd. involved students to work 
with and you must have several students who. are willing to discuss the 
Issues. There is always a crisis \period about 1/3 of the way through 
the course where people/in class want to know what I'we are doing" -- 
and time should be taken to clarify the course purposes and goal^|^ at 
this point. 

IV. Team teaching. 



A. Members of thcLeam n« ed to be compatible. 

B. They also need to be .^.ocure in their own teaching. 

C. Such a course needs a j^^reat deal of careful planning and coordination. 
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Different 6c Valid ApproacheSiJ contM ' ♦ \ , , 

V ■ ■ 

D. Disadvantages: - . ' 

' ' * 1. Can't always reach a community concept with team teaching 
because clAsses ar^usually too llf^ge. 

2. Forced often to (j>se large group instruction with small grQups 
added*, but Large group situations a^d particularly classrooms^ 
are never very humanizing. ^ 

3. We can level with the students' that tl^^^e problems do exist 
and then try to make the very^best of^)^he situation. 

^ ' 4. Some schools usu a combination of English-Philosophy -Science , 
but one of the problems is that all of t\\e interdisciplinary 
people must; not assume that they can teac^h theij^ 'original 
course a whole new approarfi is requireM^;^ 

V. Many assign individyal research (e.g., reading 100-^AQO pps.) on 
community probleilfls (e.g., the welfare system in thel^vcommunity) , 

A. There are, however, prot>lems in giving freedom to students "to do 
\ individual investigation and research. 

1. St^udents often can't handle it well; they "choke" and write 
bum j>apers . 

i 2. The vt^acher can u..^^ individual conferences to help remedy this 

but they are tremendously time-consuming for both teacher and 
student. , ' • 

\ 3. One of the key problems is< How to prepare students to accept 

' responsibility; and to' initiate creative effort and Casks-. It 

' takes, at least 6-8 weelts to. p5.epare them, 

B. ' One possible solution is not to assign a paper^i but rather some 

kind of creative project. Have students do research for -a- paper, 
but don't worry about a paper necessarily ; instead, apply the 
research to a project of some kind. i 

1. A vast majority or students aren't interested in research. 

2. Perhaps they can be challenged, however, with some creative 
J , application i^f their research. 

3. ' Thj^ can be asked to do'a project which defines them as human 

beirtes. 

4. Anc«er problem with this approach to'research is the negative 
reinforcement from the rest of the .^faculty , who won't condone 
anything other than paper^as an application of research; 
tfierefore, students don't believe you really mean it or know 
what, you want, or they are insecure beciuse they're so used to 
using the traditional approach to research-. " - 

5. You can start with very simple exercises or projects early in 
the semester where people can fail without too much loss' ,of , 
fac6. * 

p 6. . The main thing-^here see'ms to be ta get students involved 
experientially as soon and as often as possible'. 
7. All of these have advantages and disadvantages of stressing 
t;he- nonverbal over the verbal. 
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Different 6c Valid Approaches*, cont'd ' 

CONFERENCE DIRECTOR'S COMMENT ; Isn't there a real problem here? .Don't 
we want all people to be at least competently verbal? Aren't we cheating 
them if we don't get* them to articulate their experiences? Experiencing 
meaningfully is very important, but can we understand what we experience 
fully without at least. trying to 'articulate it verbally? 

'^8. ' One instructor says to his. classes that ao one is forqed to be 
verbal, but those who aren't or who won't, must take responsl- 
^ bility for their silence. He 'says, the way they are in the 
classroom is the way they are outs^ide of it, and they'-must 
^ ^ accept what they are and do and take the responsibility for it 

whereve*r they are. » . 



\ 
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' DISCUSSION LEADER'S REPORT 

Beverly Palmer Chaff ey .College 

Group- 1 -began with each of the thre^ leaders giving a five minute' 
presentation of iiis or her- "drfferent and valid approach" in teaching 
the humanities. Mpst questions and comments were stimulated by Len 
Epstein's proposal. He s,trongly emphasizes student participation via 
field experience in his Contemporary American Culture class, with 
stu$ientsJ^ engaging in volunteer work through trips to convalescent homes 
and prisons. -For example, students first read various accounts about the. 
wilderness and 'then fiave the chanffe to experience it themselves. 

We also discussed briefly the advantage and problems iri team-teaching 
in inter-disciplinary studie3 courses. A team-taught course requires 
real subordination of each teacher's own go.als .^nd ego to the agreed- 
upon goals and demands of the course. Still., ad^yantages are the diminu- ' 
tion of departmental barriers, and interesting a student in the 
humanities via a science/humanities course, for example, like one ^ ^ 
organized around Bronowski's "Ascent of Man." 

-The non-vei;bal student presents a special problem in humanities classes . 
Several teachers proposed that, instead of a term paper, students have'' 
a prbject, like. designing a set for a play. Short, easily-realized 
projects, like soap carving, can give stydents confidence at first and 
lead to 'more sophistfcated perf ornnrances ,latet on. We agreed that students 
donit really work well with a lot of freedom feut that we should* encourage 
thenj anyway to work' independently both in^the choosing and organizing of 
their projects . , ^ - • 

An important , conclusion of the group was that the classroom environment 
and .size are dehumanizing. We should admit this weakness to our students 
from the start, and seek al ternative§ , whether elaborate ones like Len . 
Epstein's t^bove) , or more simple ones like divisl6ns into smaljler groups 
and cultivation of subjective journal writing* 
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QISCUSSION' LEADER'S REPCJKT 
John Williamson, Reedley College ' , 

Discussion Group Question: Can or Should Morality Be Taught in the 

Humanities ? 

\ 

It was agreed at the autset that the objective would certainly not be to 
establish an explicit, prescribed code of conduct or moral behavior. It 
was suggested that wg consider such things as the erosion of values in 
the world today, as well as .the analytic aspects of the humanities as 
applied fid morals. / 

Two book titles were mentioned, not "^included in the bibliography sheet 
provided with conference material. Th^e were a book by Holbrook, Peck, 
and Havrghorst on humanities and "morals, and one by John Wilson entitled 
Introduction to Moral Education . 

With the approach then of exploration rather than dictation, the following 
aspects were discussed: 

A. The distinction between ''ethics*' and "morality". 

B. The importance of cultural backgrounds: the need for trans- 
, < mitting culture, i ^ ^ 

C. ^warfeness of the "student's world.''*, ^ 
^' D. Need to resist outside pressures. 

E. Eniphasis on the individual. 

1. A. music teacher emphasized the cultural life of man as, 
' something to be revealed gradually rather than by direct 
teaching of specifics. , 

F. Historical aspects, such'as sepairation 'Of church and state. ^ 

G. The idea that mutual understanding is a moral act, 

rt. A need for a broadening, achieved by direct, unabstracted 

'contact with other people's minds. ^ 
I. Changes to be brcAig^ht about in an individual's character. 
J. Some dissension: Isn'J; the whole question simply irrelevant? 

The main value of the discussion would appeai;^ to be exploratory: many 
promising areas of inquiry were opened up". The general trend of thought 
was that morality, which of course should not be dictated , involves a 
connection with culture, thrbugh effective commirfiication, and a 
recognition of the importance of the individual. * 
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DISCUSSION GROUP QUESTION: Should the Humanities Be P6pularized? 
. ' « ^ • f \ ^ 

I. One instructor felt that you can popularize by requiring students to / 
apply wh^t they learn in the humanities to actual situations in ^ 
Society and culture. ^ • 

• A. You *can have them do r,esear6h and investigation and then apply 

this in some creative project in the soclaT milieu, such as the 
> welfare syst^, povepty, ghetto communities, etc* 
B. You 'can cover subjects s\jch as ecology, man and technology, etc., 
^ in class thus making the humanities immediately applicable. 

• C. In this way the student does what he or she wants', but the 

problem is that students don't know what they want to do' and this 
' creates problems. However, the instructor feels that the student 
and the teacher together can work thiese^ problems but. 

II. Definition of terms. 

A. Another instructor feels that_pec5ple nowad^iys have a better under- 
standing what "humanities" means than they used to wK)pn it was 
first used. , ' / • 

B. Popularizing also involves relevance, but it's not too difficult 

» to show connections between the humani t ies , ,no matter when created, 

and current -Social issues (e.g., Shaw's Major Barbara and munitions 
manufacturing and^ ojir current armament produc ing. magnates , 
factories, an^ countr^ies*) . Relevance really comes to the humanities 
and can't be avoided, sp, in one 3ense, then, there is really no 
need for the fiumanities to be^ popularized. 
^C. There are leal dangers in /popi3liarization. For example, in one 
community college, the P. E. department brought a course before 
the curriculum committee entitled "Sports Appreciation" and wanted 
it t;o count as credit toward fudpblling the humanities requirement! 
D. 'Another instructor added that cnef question is not "should the 

^humanities be popular?", but "should they be popularized?," i.e., 
shoulc] the material that is' covered be different, which doesn't . 
necessarily mean ,"wafp»red down."^ ^ 

III. , It is very easy to prostitute the humanities, given p?:essures of 

low enrollments, financia^^ difficulties , and job problems. 

« y . i 

,k. We must maintain standards or we are selling out if t^e- tjeach works 
in the '?ur:aritLt^> v'-^v-"' .ire inferior. / \ . ^ . ' 

B. Choices ve have*; 
1 1 . We can attempt new ^approaches to' draw students into the 

» humanities and into works which we know are of value. 
^ 2. We can capitulate to the mass level and eventually make the ♦ 

humanities no moro than a very popular cartoon. ^ 
' . 3. One person felt that "relevance" is a miserable term. He 

believes that the humanities are relevant merely because they 
' humanitie?^, and that the ethi-c ot Gilgamesh is more'^ 

' ^ relevant than that of Jacqueline Susann. 
4. Another choice i.s to reduce the amount of material read and 
taught, but Lo L ^aiinue to teach 'the best material, • 



Should Humanities Be Popularized, cont'd 



5. Another yet, is to go where the students are, e^.g., prisons, 
i community centers, e^tc, and dmi*t start with "the ^resump^tion 
that we have "great ideas'* to impart, but with the students^ 
concerns, and move from there to the great -ideas^. 

C. The hiimanities can be^ extremely relevant, but if there's no one^ 
'there to hear about them, then what? 

D. 'One instructor made -a plea for "irrelevance." The CQinmunity- 

college should try to be , many things to many people and do N^*. 
"outreach" types of programs, but still recognize its .limitations 
and continue to appeal to t;he brightest -students as well. Fbr • 
these stu'deats there 'm^y be only 4-7.?yearsHn their lives when 
^ they can be "irrelevant," when they can study non-dixectly 

pragmatic subjects and ideas. We should preserve this "monkish" 
character of education but also somehow democratize it. The key 
problem here is . how to do all of these things. 

IV. One instructor said he would rather have students read Jacq«tline 
Susann .than nothing — the first instructor disagreed' violently , 

A. A student attending the conference said that if students can 

grasp literary subject matter, they can be enthralled by it; some, 
however, caa't. 



1. 



2. 



He suggested trying to compare works, such as Macbeth with 
Mickey Spillane, for examp.le, or James Thurber. 



(Rebutta).) At that point students are no longer reading 
'Shakespeare. The only valxie in doing these two works side by 
;side is to s^e what makes good art good and^ bad. art bad. To 
pretend that Macbeth is merely the story of a king who kills ^ 
another king is to eliminate precisely those qualities of 
language and image which make Shake&p^are valuable. It's not 
' the «plot alone'; you must read* the work. . ^ 

3. (Rebuttal of that) You'^can't ignore there's more than plot 
invQ*lved, but won't many students do just that if you don^'t 
try. to really come to theoi^ «^ 
"B. We also tend .to assign works so^deeply imbedded *in a formej 

historical context that students find it difficjjlt to relate to 
them. ^We could use more 20th Century work^ and find a great d^al 
of^ great art there. *,To ^capitulate and play constantly a^nd 
dishonestly on student f^ds (e.g., rock music) is a gross insult 
to stu3ents and does irreparable damage to the humanities and to 
both the students and teachers involved. ' ^ * 

C. Two ways that 'popularizing the humanities can go: ^ 

1. That kind ot study which tries to attract .rather than englge 
student minds implication was , that this is not a 'valid 
objective. ^ - . ^ 

2. f§!ke great artd good material and get around -some of the 
traditional blocks in presenting it the group was, for this' 
approach, as long as, the main "stuff" of the humarnities is 
still there to get to ;the students. 

V: * Should popularization of ^^le humanities be done as a defense against 
the community coHf'g^-^ becoming a "blue collar" college? 
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Should Humanities Be Popularized, cont'd 

A. Isji't the challenge to the Intellect exactly the difference 
between a bonafide humanities course and something like ' * 
"Appreciation of Sports" course which the P.E. department tried 
to get counted as the humanities? 

B. An instructor agreed and added that if you*re dealing with 
intellect, tl\ere's no way out of dealing with language, and the 
core of the humanities is^ language. 

C. He added, "We have a crisis in the humanities beca^jse we are 
trying to be all things to all people, and that''s npt possible. 

D. We/ve given up education in the humanities by saying that in 
order to deal' with the kinds of students coming to our college, 

» it*s not possible to teach them works of great value and to get 
them to write well. We should say it*s difficult, "but we can do 
it without gi)vin^ up, or dil-uting any greatness or importance 
that the humanities have to offer. 

E. ^Thi'S problem also exists at^all levels of post-second\j^ educabion, 

not just community colleges , .partly because of the overs tress ing 
on vocation as a goal of education. 

F. TV >as done a gVeat deal to publicize the humanjLties (^.g., 
Kenneth Clark and Bronowski) , and perhaps « this ''is one way of 

\ getting to the students. • " \ ^ 

G. Another instructor agreed that we should try not to dilute, but 
we should popularize to the extent that we give, the sl^udents more 
qptions. 

1. ^ We should force students as they select options, to ask if 

their study is really worthy of ^¥lem, or are they just "copping 
,out"? ^' ; . ; . • 

2. This person doesn* t '"think the teacher should be the 'only one 
^ -to present opfions (e.g. / Macbeth' vt>r T*.. S. Eliot), but that 
f *students should have a right to qu'estion options' and there 

should be a lot of options. 

H. He didn't mean^to suggest that Jacqueline Susana should be offered 
or preferred over Macbeth, but every thing ^ould' be grist for the 
humanities teacher's mill and anything ought to be able to be * 
questioned by both students and the teacher^ . ' ' ' - 

♦ . . . ; ^ ■ 



018011881011 GROUP QUE8TI0N: What Kind of Humanities Courses Should Be 

Offered for Non-Transfer Students? 

,1. Who are' non-transfer students? ' ^ . ^ 

A. ' We tend first to think of- the [person irv the shop as the typical 

non-transfer student, but he is^not tiie only type. 
*B. There* are students who are not «ftfe'r a- degree but are in college . 
for an expansion of their own capabilitie_s or life e.g., 
• .'housewives, vets, and 'older adults searchirfg fQif more than skUls. 

✓ 

II. What type of course should be offered to such students? 

A. " First, students are citizens in the old Grecian sense -- people in 

society ful^filling roles first their own self-identification, 
then-their relationship with others. ^ 

B. Many. people are taking courses now and will be in the future which 
are not pointed toward any degree program. 

C. Should we teach watered down or substitute courses, or do we have 
the desire to give A-1 education to them in the same way in which 
v/e try to give it to transfer students? One instructor remarked 
that it is difficult to make a 2 unit art introduction history 
course vital and' interesting to non-transfer students. 

■III. Rroblems of the level of ability among non-transfer students. 

t » 

0 * 

A. Some non-transfer stodents are .very intelligent. 
,B. Otheiis are batily ifi need of remedial help in all areas. 

C. Can we handle both of these In one course? Can we also handle- 
/bath readers and non-readers in the same class? 

D. Difficulty of handling grading and evaluation in such classes. 
Two alternatives: ^ 

1. Make C the average -grade and' provide objective testing and 
^ participation at a. means to attain this: Add research papers 

or projects for B br A. 

2. Make courses for non-transfer students pass-fail or credit- 
no credit. , ^ * * 

^ IV. One iijstructor considers his courses for ' non-trans fer students not 
Inferior to but superior to most transfer courses offered. 

A. ^ Because their purpose is to increase students* wisdom about life 
^ ^-and to .get 'them involved rather than teach them 450 pieces of 

inforruation he feels that this latter is the wrong approach to 
begin with. ' . 

B. His type of course, he feels, is vastly supe-rior to .what he was 

' expected to take at University of Calif ornfa ^and private schools. 

C. He does not consider his courses -watered down, even though there 
m#Y be less quantity of reading assignments. 

V. ' Some other problems: . 

' ' 11 

A. The non-reader ^nd the incompetent reader' -- students can go all 

the way through high school without having to read ^anything . 
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Non-transfer Students, cont'd 



B* Humanities courses have to be experiential reading goes along 
\^ith this, but they are fundamentally experiential • The student 
' X'/on't remember facts; he'll remember what he experienced at the 
time he was taking the couifse, 

C* , Our real concern should not be how much we can pack into a course, 
but whether the student is getting anything at all of value out of 
it. This is basically the problem at the' university and four-year 
college rather than at the coaimunity college, but we still have it ' 
also, 

VI. Other ^characteristics of the non-transfer student: 

A, We seem ta automatically assume they are not bright, ^ * 

B. Many non-transfer students are showing up in transfer courses 
(especially true of minorities) because they are opposed to bein^ 
pushed down anymore, * 

^ C. The non-transfer student can be a student who doesn't want to take 
transfer courses whether he could handle them br'not, or he 
definitely could be deprived or remedial; however, we shouldn^'t 
assume the latter without checking, 

D, Most transfer students are really vocational too, except that theit 
vocation will be law/, medicine, teaching etc , 

E, The majority of students who declare themselves as transfer students 
don' t transfer, 

VII, Cynicism about country, society, religion, and in turn, education, 

A. What actually is education holding out to students be'side some kind 
'\/ of a: license to practice a skill? 

B, We have to find a way of directly taking on'that cynicism- or despair - 
it's not just going to go away, 

VIII, Wouldn't the essence of any humanities course be lost to any non-reader? 
How do you teach such a course non-verbal ly? 

'A, Emphasize audio-visual media as a teaching device. 

B, Don't eliminate reading but deemphasize it, 

C, Can require or suggest some co-yiroilment in a reading "course . 

D, Water down requirements for non-readers for completion of the course. 

E, If we drive away remedial peoplf 3 then we may be .a little like ^ 
hospitals who relfuse to admit t]\e *sick, 

^. Is^ a format likelthe TV program "60 Minutes" a good idea? That is, 

15 minutes on ealh area to be'covered vary carefully .prepared for 

presentation to ihe students, 
G. There i3 still a Ifeeling among conference participants concerning ' ' 

non-readers that he should let them come to the conclusion ' that ^hey 

need to read befcjre we require it, 

. CONFERENCE DIRECTOR'S COMmInT ; This seems to be an undercurrent feeling in 
dealing with non-transfer and vocational- technical students to let them 
"feel" the need. However, e^ven though self-motivation is very important in 
learning anything, shouldn't we also encourage more actively this need rather 
than wait for "the spirit to move them"? 
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Non-t-ransf er Students, cont'd 



H» Use anthologies, that are^ issue-oriented toward present day issues. 
I. Encourage them to use m^dia to present their ideas --^ let thenv-"tape'' 
their research papers* 

IX/ Additional problems in offering humanities courses for non-transfer 

students . " - 

A. Some, use student proctors to elicit verbal responses from essentialLly 
non-verbal students, thereby ^by-passing the authority figure of the 
teacher ^ 

B. The more important arid ma jor» conflict, however, may really be 
learning how to think, not just verbalize, even though' there is a 
definite connectipn -the problem may be which comes first? 

C. How d,o we develop the capacity to perceive? For example, how can 
' , students be taught Aristotle? ^ 

D. How do we reach people who don't understand language too well? 

E. Palomar College has. put adults who are taking English as a second 
language and S'panish as a second language together, and they learn 
much more from each other than they do from separate teachers in 
separate classes dealing with their separate but similar problems ♦ 
We need to provide the environment fcrr meatiingful verbal exchange 
to take place. 

F. Non-verbal non-readers do not talk while on campus * When off- 
campus, however, they" t^ry to convert academic stuff to street talk. 

G* In dealing with ethical problems, for example, there is a difference 

between working with the Golden Mean or saying, '*Which is worse? 

l^ot to go to college at ail. or to work your way through as a hooker 
, or a pusher?" Our approach can make the difference in whether or 

not students can use or b'^e interested in ethics. .We can use the 

second approach as a tactic to get to other deeper and more theoretical 

aspects of ethics. , ' • 

H. , Not all humanities people or educators or administrators feel that 

it's important that humanities should or can be applied to people's 
'lives, their families, and their churches. The implication is t^at 

we need to developxhis desire in all educators at all levels as well 

as in our students.* 
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HUMANITIES AND 'NONTRANSFER STUDENTS * 
Michael Anker, Contra- Costa College 



The problem is hot whether we should provide humanities,, so'^tftuch as it 
is to specify and clarify, the purposes humanities education serves for 
^ notitransfer students. No.one*s life is confined to their job, so I 
y doubt that anyone^s e^iucation should be restricted narrowly either. 

Students themselves could list many things they wish they would get 
^ from education, however, lit^^Cl^s^ Chey may actually expect to obtain those 

things. The heart of our problem seems to me confusion over our purposes, 
a confusion reflected most clearly in the^j^ack of coherence in General 
Education requirements. Students rarely Understand why the requirements 
exist. How' much are they likely to learn if they do not accept the 
goals or even know what they are? I wonder if we have thought through 
clearly the goals of humanities oducatio'n. I have some ideas I want 
to just suggest here. I would be more than happy to talk more about these 
ideas wherever you find me. * > 

Recommendations 

^ 1. Every course and every program and every requirement should 

have specified purposes. I am not concerned with making these 
purposes into behavioral objectives, but only making every 
-----^ , student able to find a clear, meaningful answer to why they- are 

^ • - ^ taking a course. * 

^ 2. 1 suggest organizing requirements arouhd purposes so that students 
as much as possible arp taking things which th^y also have some ' 
^ desire to take. (I have at*tach^d a draft of a. proposal along 
^ " these lines that I am making to my own college.) 

*- '3. My own tliinking now is focusing on criticizing the traditional 
- goals of humanities education. We handle goals in'the area of 
intellectual develoj^ment and intellectual virtues foolishly. This 
'society, even this period of intellectual history has little 
^ionfidence in the reliability or usefulness of rationality. How 
carv we teach intellectual virtues in a world that is so irrational? 
' ^We w'arft*t-o teach them, but we cannot do so and expect to succeed 
unl^ess we recognize that we cannot assume* any trust in reason, any 
trust that th^ world is rational and can therefore be understood * 
as well as affected by rationality. 

Turning to ae^"t>»etic goals as an alternative to teaching values 
is only to become part of the decay of idealism, the weakening of 
confideaq^ that life 'ban be made fulfilling. In addition, 
aesthe trc -goals have no legitimacy as requirements rather than 
prefeirer^ces - 

point, \s that we must try to find something to teach in the 
absence 'of' cultura I traditions that are trusted. In these confused 
times, wG need to reach for something to replace the faith that 
life is good. We need something' to sustain the sea;:ch for a 
solution t;o the horrnrs, around liS , the frustrations we and our 
students endure. 

o • • • N - 
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Humanities and Nontransfer Students, cont'd 



Humanities education is endangered most by the same problems that make it 
particularly important. The same loss of confidence that there are any 
deeper values to be found than private pleasures makes humanities classes 
seem foolish and unnecessary. We cannot simply say there are such values, 
for the world around us does not reflect ^the power of these values. Even 
we who believe they exist, do not agree on what they are. We have to 
recognize that our students' skepticism may rtot be articulated, but it is 
quite reasonable: these values are net fulfilled now, are not evident at 
all. We need to teach 'from an understanding of whet giving up hope for . 
them can cost us, and what we can use for the strength to pursue ideals* 
now th'at we no longer trust in God or human intelligence to create them.. 
Teaching humanities now must be to recognize why the humanities are not 
taken seriously. 
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REPORT ON GENERAL EDUCATION 
Michael Anker 



The primary purpose of my study was to discover if there were some' General 
Education goals which would have broad support and which could, ^ then, 
serve as the basis for clarifying and re*-examining of our current program 
and reqijirements • Very quickly, I discovered that such agreement was not 
possible. Individuals I talked to saw different goals as the vital and 
fundamental ones. Any hope of finding common ground across these difference^ 
seemed to be blocked ly various anxieties that change was unlikely to occur 
except to the detriment of the values held. 

Thus, the direction of the study had 'to be changed. The emphasis became 
an attempt to envision a program as broad and flexible as the variety of 
goal§ believed in by different people but^in which the flexibility did not 
entail a total obscurity and confusion about goals. The results of my 
research is still in the^ f orm of ^ proposal. This proposial is ^ iiot my 
personal ideal of a General Education program. It is far from being my 
ideal. Rather, I hdve tried to harmonize as. much of what I heard as possible, 
and to state as clearly as possible fhe issues involved. ; 

Part I of the report will list the basic assumptions I see as underlying 
the proposal. Part II contains a general sketch of the proposal. Part III 
will offer some .further detail /about tWe proposal. Part IV will list some 
further possibilities for specific programs. 

I . Assumptions , 

A. We must seek to teach our students as ttegfare , Hoc th"e~~STud'fents some 
of the faculty wish they were. The da.n;^^here is that we do not 
want to so emphasize the needs of some groups af students that we 
cause the loss of other groups. However, the education of transfer 
students will continue to be shaped largely by the requirements of 
the transfer institution. The students for whom we must take p/rimary 
responsibility are those who will get their entire college education 
from us. This assumption, if. acceptable after discussion --^ the 
issue isn*t Whether everyone is gldd about Vt has many practical 
implications. 'For example, setting minimum achievement levels in 
with (sic) and reading for the A,A« and A.S. degrees may- seem 
inappropriate to '*a colleg^,'.' but would clearly have considerable 
usefulness if we are talking about the real limitations many of our 
students have in these areas. 

B. Large numbers of students cannot ^see any purpose in the General 
Education requirements we now make. We seem to be contributing to 
their coming to classes only bec/ause they are required. Both 
instructors and students will profit if the goals of General 

^ Education can be made clear and/ recognizable and related very clearly 

to the specific requirements. /Right now we lack even dear goals 
as an institution,' but clear goals must also characterize the "programs 
or they are window dressing and only add to confusion and even to 
. contempt for the educational - process . 
' C. We will never be able to offejr students all the knowledge, skills, 

and qualities they could fincJ valuable in their lives. Choices ^ill 
be made among valuable goals/, the only questions are who will make 
them and how? / 



General Education, contM 



II. The Proposal v ' ' - 

The easiest solution to providing a p^rogram with clear purposes 
would be to offer a course of. study with little opportunity for 
electives. The problem is to offer that clarity of purpose while 
retaining enough flexibility so that we can meet the needs and' 
goals of students varied in both interests and attained skills. I 
have be$n able to come up with only one idea for a program which 
would be no' less flexible than what -we offer now' but would provide 
each student with a coherent .course of study. The idea is that we 
set up a- list of the goals of General Education together with a 
set of courses that can realistically lead a student toward the 
'attainment of that goal. Individual students would be reqirired 
not to take cer:fain courses or a certain number of courses from 
long'lis^ts. Rather, each student would select the-goals that were 
most important to him or her, and then would take the set of courses 
developed to lead to that goal . ^ ^ ^ 

Thus, one student^s education might emphasize basic skills while 
another was emphasizing preparation for citizenship and still 
ano,ther was getting a brief introduction to the wj.de variety of 
human intellectual endeavors. All of^them, however, would be in 
programs 'the purpose of whiqh was cl^fer to them and which they had 
chosen. 

I 

This proposal could be put into practice in many ways. Some <goals 
might be expected of every student., e.g., attainment^ of basic sRill 
levels. Other goals could be grouped in such a way as to insure 
against too much narrowness of education. The heart of^ the proposal 
is only that instead of choosing courses which are unrelated to ^' 
each other and which often have no clear goal at all, students 
would be choosing sets of courses with, specific and explicit 
purposes and covering enough time to make it far more likely that 
real progress towards the goal could be achieved than is .likely in 
a single course. 

/ ' 

III. Some Secondary Proposals 

A. For non-degree students . Some students come here only interested 
in a Certificate of Achievement or unable to afford the time for, 
more/ I suggest we consider developing a single course meant to' 
show them what besides vocational preparation can be gotten from a 
college. The hope would be that more would find enough valuable > 
goals to continue their education as they find the time. Such a, 
course could, of course, be required. ^Clearly, the whole purpose 
or Certificate programs is lost if we add any large number of 
requirements. In either case, the purpose of the course would be 
\ lost if it were not attractive ami intriguing in itself. However, 
*I leave the issue of requiring it as one more open question. 
Perhaps such a course could also serve for introduction and or 
orientation to the General E(iucation Program for degree students, 
whether for all or only for those unable to decide which of the 
S{)iveral goals they want for' themselves. 
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B. Some General Education could be done within the vocational prepar- 
. ation/ Some of the broader issues that could be discussed with 
each vocational area, , - 

/ 1: The ethical problems that came up in the particular kind 

of work. ' 

2. * The social meaning'of this work, .work as more than just a 

way to money or other private pleasure. ^ 

3. Understanding relationships a*t work: ' vtens ians and\manage- 
ment theory for the empl(3^ee, the non-manager. 

4. Aesthetic possibilities in this type of work. 

In closing, let me say again, I have not*tried to envision my ideal program. 
I have only tried to offer the framework for developing a program that 
would have clearer purposes than the smorgasbord .program we (and almost 
every other community college) currently offer. HoVever, it became- obvious 
to me that we could not easily get a specific program without ignoring the 
desires and beliefs of many faculty members as well as the desire and ne^^ds 
of many students. There was no single program that would be widely acceptable 
even to the faculty alone* Therefore, I suggest a flexible program offering 
a variety of courses of study. No one would find every part, of such a ' ^ * 
program satisfying, but perhaps we could reach widespread agreement: on what 
goals should be included as options. In this way we could^ searv*e diverse 
students while still offering each of tKem clear purposes as the justification 
^ for work required of them. — . • . ■ 



) 
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DISCUSSION LEADER'S REPORT 
John Tufft, Jaft College 



Michael Anker prepared a paper entitled Humanities and Nontiransfer 
^Students, which focused. on the' traditional approach to the -humanities , ^ 
challenging the traditionata teaching, procedures and course content- as 
inadequate and unsatisfactory since these courses' arfe structured 
primarily to uphold the virtues that are being challenged in everyday 
society. Young people do not recognize nor*do they accept -traditional 
values as being effective in the world today.. Instead, of stressing 
ethics and aesthetics in separate courses, perhaps in a "watered-down^* 
state, humanities of the future will need to be infused in ^n-transfer 
course goals. ^ . • ' . . 

The consensus^of ^roup thinking was -on the need to present valid reasons 
for moral decisions: 'Vhy not do what you are told to do by the boss 
on the job, even though ^ou know the customer is being chea.ted?" Or 
for the nurse: "Why not try to hide the mistake when the patient has 
been treated negligently?" It was generally recognized that teaching 
moral values to adults is far too late in life to be-very effective. 
However, values should be a part of coui^e content in non-transfer 
•courses. 

Consequences of moral acts are to be as much a part of courses in the 
non-transfer program as they are in abstract discussions in courses 
specifically within the humanities divisions. It .wae generally agreed 
that other factors found in typical humanities courses should be applied 
in pragmatic form in existing non-transfer courses, not as specific 
courses for non-transfer students except* as demand from particular 
student groups express their needs and desires f6r particular empha^sis. 
Then, such courses should be centered on matters that pertain to student 
needs and to general vocational training. 
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DISCUSSilON LEADER *S REPORT 

Ron Dethlefson, Bakersfield College 
t 

o 

ussion Group Question: Wh'at problems are there in communicating the 

Humanities, and how can they be solved? 

A main problem s^ems to be the confusion over our vision o.f ^nan.' The 
idea was a(Jvanced that our view of man tends to be harsh and hyper- 
critical. We need to emphasize man's positive aspects and acc<^mpLish- 
ments. to a greater extent than has been the fashion. 

Another problem discussed was that we seem to be miss ing .opportunities , 
as teachers, to give our students humanistic experiences that are 
real. We are bound to traditional classroom teaching devices. We 
need to. involve our students Va innovative experiences, which make the 
classroom a mirror of life. Humanities need, to be communicated iri 
other than course formats/ Backpacking trips, workshops for the 
community at large, community-student debates, public library displays, 
speakers' bureaus, and .college participation in mass media transmission 
of humanistic ideals were all mentioned as methods of opening up our 
traditional classrooms . \. 

It was also suggested that we shduld not stray to completely unstructured 
methods^ of communicating humanities. Students should be required to 
present fee'dback to instructors for evaluation. Instructors need to 
know what students are feeling in some definitive form. Th^ forms of 
feedback can be varied, and^ they need to be geared to the abilities, of 
all levels of students. . - 

All in all, we need to usCe many different modes of communication to 
bring the ^humanities to our students and to the communities wherein we 
live. And we need to dwell on the^more positive achievements of man in 
a realistic fashion. We .need to discuss humanistic Concepts widely and 
see that they are put to.'work. 'Communicating is the first step. 



Ron Dethlefson 
Bakersfield College 
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DISCUSSION LEADER'S REPORT 
Beverly Palmer, Chaffey College 

No argument exists about whether we have problems in communicating the 
humanities. So the discussion of the group focused on ways of dealirxg with 
these problems. We began by askimg some broad questions, which probably 
and not surprisingly remained unanswered by the group as a whole: What\ 
are our goals irf communicating (thfs term carefully dis tingui'shed £rom 
teaching ) the humanitie3? Do we wish to change our students' attitudes? 
their values? 

An implicit consensus within this group was that we employ other means of 
communicating the humanities besides the written word. Television wa? the 
first and obvious alternative method explored. Most thought that we 
shouldn't reject; television out of hand, that many image? of man on TV 
should be analyzed, and that seme offerings are excellent. However, a few 
teachers suggested that students have experiences outside the classroom 
like visiting a woman writer's home, and taking field trips to museums or 
ghettos. Arguing against this view, one or two teachers pointed out that 
not only did some students see the ghetto as an everyday, not a special 
experience, h.ut also many of these other proposals were simply not available 
to them. 

I liked one teacher's comment tTiJsLt, whether our students are from the ghetto, 
the farm or the suburb, their (and our) fundamental problem is the excessive 
ordinariness pf their backgrounds as contrasted with the superb examples 
which the humanities offer. Perhaps, then, getting students to see the 
differences and become more aiert to these superb examples (which may not 
indeed be so remote) is one way to begin to overcome this problem. 
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DISCUS.SION GROUP QUESTION:' How Can the Humanities and Vocational- , . 
; Technical Education Co-exist^ 

I. How can we get more humanities education into vocational-technical 
education? ' 'a V::- 

A, Get more -humanities cour^^s mandated by law? ^^w, for example, 
can we geA more humanizes into the nursing program? 

B. Do all voca^onal-tecl(nical, areas feel the need for humanities 
courses (e . g/>^niaYfe;e^nur s ing .programs would like more, but would 
the auto mechahics?). ^ ^ 

I C. Are some students really ha^^py and thankful not to take humanities 
but r^rtffier to **sink their tee^th" into skills courses.?' 
!• The nursing .program people definitely have the brains for such 

courses they are for the most part not remedial. 
2. One philosopher in the group who was a former auto mechanic 
for 11 years, reflected at the time he was a mechanic *on what 
he was going to do with his life he sfees no problem in 
being philosophical while- being an auto mechanic (one can 
question the significance of working, the ethics of repair, 

etc.)« ' < . ^ 

D. Aren't the humanities a definite part of life anyhow, and isn*t 
the question how the vocationaj^- technical people are going to. get 
it from the TV, movies, newspapers, or the classroom? 

1. Can we combine some or all of these possible sources? 

2. Since time is such a factor with vocational- technical people, 
would meaningful TV instruction .during either early* hours or 
;on Saturjdays be a viable means of bringing them the humanities? 

II. A vocational-technical person who was at the conference said that 
there is a definite need for the human-ities. 

A. The autorhotive maintenance instructor must teach ethics along 
with technical skills because there is a very definite need for 

• it, but hew are we going to teach it and who is going to do it? 

B. The problem with the vocationrtephnical students i^ that they 
donit feel they need the humanities, and if you call what you're 
doing that, they*ll probably s*hy away. 

C. Another problem is that these types of students . need to know what 
the world of work is all about, but they need ^someone who" s been 

in the world of work to tell them about it. \ * • 

D. The implication is that whatever humanities are taught, there 
'must be a practical application which directly affects vhat the 

stuuent is*doing, learning to do, or 'going to be doing! 
E* Second implication is 'that regular humanities teachers may be too 
far removed from ordinary . li fe and too involved wiffj;i theory and 
perhaps esoteric aspects of*poetry, etc., to really attract this 
type of student or to teach him the humanities significantly. 

nr. Societal changes in attitudes affecting vocational-technical students 
and other problems with bringing them the humanitikfS. 

A. There is a lot of excitement these days about getting students to 
learn a trade and become^ self-sufficient this is primarily 
what many of them ar'e interested in. The feeling of many vocational 
technical instructors and students is that after they accomplish 
this, they can come back for humanities. 
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CONFERENCE DIRECTOR'S COMMENT ; Can and will they, thou^h?^ Shouldn't 
they be learning humanities along with any trade or skill they are 
learning ^ouldn't they be learning to be better human beings at the 
same time they are learning "to be excellent auto mechanics?" 

B. Evening enrollments are up while day enrollments avk down because- 
many students are already working, and more and more students are 
interested in becoming "Indians" rather than "chiefs." 

C. Time schedules may be too binding, so perhaps we should emphasize 
weekends , early mornings , and evenings . . ' 

D. The heaviest enrollments are in continuing education and in • 
vocational-technical areas so ^that we must furnish courses in 
these areas and in the evenitige. 

E. Students are also saying, "I don't have to take anything anymore." 
They can ge't certificates rather than degrees which don't require 
many courses in other tb33><'their specific skill areas. 

F. If we increase requiremerft's ,* we may discourage students from 
taking any programs at all. If you, can show them and give them 
courses and instruction they can grab 'onto, then- the threat of 
"have to take" has been removed. , 

G. If we offer vocational courses without too many requirements 
outside of thep and just for c;ertif icates , then once we have them 
in^the college program, we can encourage and Reduce them to go 
for a degree program later. ^ 

1. After we*ve got their interest tAirough their skills coursed • 
J ,to go for a degree, then we can present them with what is 

required. . 

2. If they're motivated by' vocational- technical courses, thfey'll 
probably be motivated and do better in other areas like the 

• humanities . 

IV. How about reversal of requirements? Should vocational -technical 
courses be required or taught to humanities students? 

A. One view is that the reversal is not right because a teacher , ""-.for 
* example, can'^make a living without vocational- technic^al courses. 

However, when people are not working and in their leisure hours, . 
they get involved with areas of the humanities which cut apross 
all lines.. This view says that' vocational-technical courses 
should not be r^uired of all students because we don't need 
skills if we already have a vocation or profession. 

B. Another view says that a human being should be totally developed' 
and well-rounded which would include vocational-technical 

' abilities and knowledge. With this b*ackground, which the teacher, 
had in many areas, he felt he was better qualified to speak all 
the students' language because he has such broad experience in all 
kinds of job area^ . 

C. Still yet another view says that if people know more skills well,' 
they'd be more in control of their environment which can add*to 
their living better. - ^ • - 
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V. Problem of socieljrlrs and especially parents* attitudes toward manual 

labor. ^ ■ ' ' ' ^ \ " 

k* The goals which parents have for their children concerning higher 
reducation have cau3ed h loss of, emphasis, contact, or value for 
manual labor as a rewarding way of life.* 

B. The rest of the .faculty on campus, other than vocational- 
technical, should try to explode the myth that manual labor. is 
worthless and valueless. * * - 

C. Another advantage of doing this type of work is that one can be 
assured of a living, sometimes free" from lots of megtal tensions, 
while he does other -things such as reading, attending plays, 
listening to music, etc. ^ , ' , 

VI. More humanities opurses should not be ^equired (the Key word here), 

but what suitable substitute is there for this way of involving students 
in the humanities? Is there no place in the ^'blocks" of vocational- 
technical instruction for electives such as humanities, and how can we . 
get students to elect them? 

A. Example of a nev; certificate program for auto mechaitics at 
Bakersfield College: > ' ^ 

"1. First cc5T:t^n on certificate sheet: specif ic* courses in 
automotive maintenanca about 24 units . 

2. Second column: other courses specif ically /related to the 
.field -- 6, to 10. units. , ^ 

3. Third column: si^ggested electives Humanities ,^agriculture-- 
environment, art and design, English, etc^- * , ^ 

4. The program does not believe in the narrowness cJf auto 
• mechanic training alone. ? ' 

VII. Can or should we train someone in light of Watergate in the 
narrowness of a profess|on^ or vocation*alone? Isn't at least a 
specialized ethics with real application to a specif ic field needed? 



A. Example: A medical ethics course for nurses and other health care 
professionals which tries to apply ethics to their fields rather 
than deal with ethi^ in the abstract or with ethical theories in 
general. 

B. One person asked if there isn't/aq ethic of some kind in fixing a 
good weld or repairing a car, etc., and askeci further if artistry 
is not also involved. 

C. How can we prepare a worker to deal with such ethical ^problems ,as 
when his boss tells him to fix something but "unfix" something 
else? ' Can the usual philosophical theories help him here? He has 

a family to support, etc., so can he just quit or -not do what the ^. 
< boss^tells him to. do? These are real moral pr-oblems, and it may 
. be questionable whether the typical college level ethics course 

helps people * to- deal with them successfully. 

D. Also, what about^'.^t ide in work, etc.? Humanities' should be involved 
hexe too. . ^ 
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E. Could a philosopher come' into a vocationl-teychnical class for a 
few, lectures a week in, conjunction with the vocational-technical 

• ^ instructor? ' ' , 

F. Is*it possible to work out a* course load for a floating philosopher 
going £roip one class to 'another? Th,is could also be a great way 
to^sell the humanities to vocational -technical students in small 
doses. 

G. Such loads probably could be. arranged, but how would vocational- 
technical instructors and departments react to having a philosopher 

' 'come in? ^ ' ^ 

. ' 1^. ^ Vocational- technical instructors answered by saying come to 

us and t^ll us what you want to do and how you want to do it. 
•2.* Another problem is counting such an arrangement or even 

special courses for vocational -technical students as general 
^ * education. One social scientist f^els that It is more of a 

. specialized technical training course because courses of this 

type are* limited to a sinall group of people rather than ^a 
cross-sectipn, and theyNall have similar feelings and attitudes. 

VrilX^ Difficulty of fitting humanities into packed vocational- technical^ 
programs . 

'A. The problem exists whether the program is short (Industrial 
education courses) or long (R.N.) programs., 

B. ' Either program would still have to fi<4 in the reqairements for the 

A. A., degree if it*s desired, v 

C. There are also requirements for the State board for nursing. 

D. There is little or no room for elective or even required courses 
in the 'humanities because, for example, the R.N« program consists 
of' 97 units for the A. A. i 

E. We can^t provide students with everything, but if we offer them a 
course in ethics or aesthetics which fits with their vocational 

program, we may impress them more. We may do less than the-usual 
required course but give them more in the long rUn hopefully 
they* 11 come back later for more humanities courses. 
.F. Tjiere are two alternatives: 

1. We CBn Infuse the humanities into a* vocational-technical course. 

2. We* c^n h^ve students elect a whole humanities course. 

* ^3.' Voc^iilonal-technical ^d R.N. people say we have to do both. 
i!iG. We should i^ut the emphasis on letting vocational- technical students 

X do their thing while encouraging them -toward an A.A. degree where 
they* 11 eventually have to have a humanities course.* 

H. Work experience courses are a good place to infuse ethics etc . , 
because there are required seminars which students must attend, and 
these can be related to pr;pblems on the jobs which students have, 

I. Vocational- technical people offered some courses right on the 'job 
location of the workers with the following results: 

1. ' After , a* semester , close to 70 of these workers were taking 

* college courses other than what was being offered at work/ 

2. Before, the college had none of these people; after they offered 
t 'these courses, thoy had 70. 
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IX. Ethics could be worked' into' these programs, but what about the rest of 
the humanities, e.g., aesthetics, literature? \- . 

, A. First, you have to offer a program conveniently and provide the 
- • opportunity (^•g., moving a drama performance course and program 
from the day to the evening). 

B. Secondly, you have to reorient instructors to the new idea of 
teaching evenings rather th^n days. Also, some instructors are, 
intimidated by older students. 

C. Maybe we need <^**course which is an enticement- into-humanit ies - 
course where we don't expect to do a lot, "but merely to expose 
students to the humanities. 

D. More. dialogue is needed between vocational-technical faculty and 
other faculty members we need to strive for solutions on our 
own campuses in these areas. 
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DISCUSSION GROUP QUESTION: What is tHe Status of Humanities Courses for 

Ethnic Minorities and Women? 



I, We should examine ourselves we are not only people in the humanities; 
we should also be humane. 

A. We ^ould use positive language r- this should be ^ne of our 
humane qualities, 

1. We should avoid terms such as "minor ittes"which can be 
offensive we are all or have been minorities at one time or 
another . 

2. We should examine the language o£ the conference itself. We 
talk about "man's inhumanity to man," *'the ascent. of man," etc. 

3. College students in a recent study tended to think that "man" 
means male we should rather use Che terms %umans" or 
"human beings." | - ■ 

II, We should plan conmunity events at our colleges to bring different 
peddle from the cprrmunity on campus to have fun there. 

A. These could help us in the energetic recruitment of students. 

B. ^e should try to get students of all races, sexes, andv. rel igions^^^^ 

1. Interdisciplinary programs . ^ 

2. Go where students are and "seduce" them with a combination of 
humanities course and whatever else is attractive to* the student.- 

3. Convert traditional courses. 

a. Teach the r'earl t>*ing but with a new title, a new flavor, a 
new package . * ' 

b. Make it look like it really belongs to women^ ethnic 
minorities, all of us. 

B 
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DISCUSSION LEADER'S REPORT 
Bernice 0. Zelditch, Foochill College 



I believe chat the future of the humanicies does lie in more cultivation 
of ethnic sjfai^s and women's studies. In addition, the future of ethnic 
studies and women's studies will be enhanced by a greater focus on the 
humanistic aspects of those fields. It seems that interest in ethnic 
studies iS/ waning somewhat on college campuses, although still holding 
firm in certain fields; it seems that women's s.tudies ha^^ not ye't become 
firmly established on college campusesjbut will presumably suffer from 
a decline after an- initial interest. Since Ghe humanities are so essential 
for a liberal arts --educat ion , or indeed for any true^ education , and -since 
we feel that ethni6 .studies and women's studies have so much to offer to 
Americans in the 'Bjbentennial er^, we discussed ways of revivifying, 
changiQg the tone or sustaining interest in ethnic studies and women 5- 
studies. • 

The near future, ceTebratmg the Ap.erican Bicentennial, should resurrect 
interest in ethnic ^Studies because all A:?.ericans are descendants of those 
who canie here fror. other countries, varying ethnic stocks, who are now 
ar.alganat ing or living separately as A^.ericans. Since this is so, ve. 
discarded the ter::: "ethnic r.tr.orities" which was given to our discussion 
group, and we used instead "etnnic studies." We focused on ways to draw 
back the interest in Black studies, Chicano studies; approaches to stimulate 
interest in Asian-Ar.erican studies and Native-American studies. Some of 
our notions are undoubtedly used now, some are more unusual. We suggested: 
festivals around the mportant aates of ea^ch ethnic group ;' emphas is on 
dance, art, music, literature, crania ^ and Sood at such festivals, with 
particular attention to ethnic crafts; the use of libraries as display areas 
for various ethnic contributions; weekend conferences sponsored jointly 
by local ethnic groups and the college, perhaps with grant money from the 
National EndowTnent for the Hurr.an i 1 1 e s ; short conferences sponsored by the 
colleges and various religious grpups, churches, temples, or synagogues; the 
introduction of -ore courses m the humanities emphasizing the contributions 
of ethnic stocks. To co:zbat the comron feeling that more courses and more . 
festivals will 'merely dilute attendance, we could point specifically to 
colleges which had dininished total enrollment in one course, but had gained 
signif icantl%- m enrollment by offering several sections of the same course 
at different times or bv offering s imilar corses at both on- campus or 
off-campus sites. As to the feeling that weyiad reached a saturation 
point in ethnic studies, a cc-r-on feeling lealjing to despair, -many of the'"' 
group said that the B^icen^ennial and a new emphasis, such as reverence an^ 
celebration rather than political or ideological attack, would generate 
..Renewed interest. In addition, we might realize the facts of college life 
in an age of fast obsolescence of fads; one ethnic group might be temporarily 
suppla^ited by another, more fashionable group. For example, Bl-ack studies 
courses may have less enrollment, but at least on Foothill College's 
campus where a course m ethnic studies is mandatory for the A.A. d^egree, 
Irish-American literature had one section of over 60 students in tne 
spring of 197-^^. Further suggested courses are: Literature of the/Scots, 
Jewish-American Literature, Modern .American Catholic Writers, anc^ompos ition 
courses that use essays on etrr.ic themes as models. - 
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F'flm series, such as those at Bakersfield or Foothill or De Anza, can 
attract students to study film and the contributions of Japanese, Polish, 
Russian, or Italian directors. Interdisciplinaijy courses, combining 
history, literature, and art, for example, cfn focus on Nineteenth Century 
France, or the ethnic composition of the college enrollment district, a 
successful venture at many regional history centers, such as the one at 
"^De Anza College. What has happened to the descendants of the original 
Mayflower passengers? This is a question that might well be pursued asT the 
hardy group of white, Anglo-Saxon Protestants has become a minority, and 
occasionally a despised minority, in American life. 

Women's' studies. courses are important also ,for re -vital izing the humanities. 
We discussed ways of intip^cing women's studies on college campuses, 
from introductory strategies, to types of courses to offer, to maintaining 
interest after the initial flurry of attention, and the importance of 
emphasizing women's studies during the Bicentennial. After all, these 
studies can appeal to one-half of our population or more, being, as 
Carolyn Kizer once said, 'knerely the private Lives/ of one-half of 
humanity xO^o Feniina") . Opportunities await those who* can uni*te 
several disciplines to form a course on the history of American women, 
including their political and economic importance; their writings; thefr 
arts and crafts; their reflection in the mass raed^^a and the arts. We 
also mentioned such cormon, well-known attractions as: celebration of 
International Women's Day; commemoration of the United Nations International 
Women's Year, 1975; festivals celebrating the contrjLbutions of women to 
the arts^ Literature, film, music, "and crafts of all kinds; courses 
exploring the''^ex iroles and imagery of both men and women; special attention 
to Black women and aging* women; physical education courses for more health 
education and ac^ve sports for women; and such courses which unite 
philosophical ar^ysis and linguistics as Images of Women in Philosophy, 
' Sex-Characteristics and the Speaking of English^. Techniques such as role- • 
playing, male-female team teaching, consciousness-raising groups, 
participatory democracy, and affirmative action ventures are all natural 
and valuable for women's studies. 

By summarizing our group's discussion, I gain the advantage of ^eing able 
to suggest a further way to combine these interests in ethnic groups and 
women's studies, by de^veloping the field of childrea's studies. It is a 
natural field for college students and the larger community alike; college 
students look back nostalgically to their childhoods, and the larger 
community is involved with children in family or professional capacities. 
The celebration of Children's Day on June 1, or of family events during 
the year with' special emphasis on children, promise to attract the 
community to the college campus. Children's art, music, literature, 
courses in the history of the concept of childhood, and children and the 
mass media intensify the impact of cc^rses on ethnic groups and women's^ 
studies, for American children come from all ethnic stocks and half of 
them, 'at least, are female. Working with children's studies also gives us 
another, redeeming opportunity to show America and Americans the contri- 
butions of all our peoples to our children, and to point out how our 
children can be better and happier and more creative than we are. Working 
in children's studies is challenging, and working with children is fun 
two fine motives for those m the humanities. 
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Our goals, those of strengthening the humanities in the^ future, and of 
maintaining interest in ethnic studies and women's studies, can flow 
together. We can attract the community to the campus, promise them 
stimulation, and then try to fulfill our promise with integrity, academic 
* excellence, creativity, and enjoyment. 
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DISCUSSION GROUP QUESTION: What New Directions Will and Should the 

Humanities Take? 

I. In planning for new directions, we still must consider the problems we 
have with both the writing and non-writing students. 

A. We need to stimulate in every student both the capability to 
experience meaningfully and the capability to articulate their 
experience. We won't be doing our jobs as humanities teachers 
until we do this . 

B. We should fill in the lacks which students^ might have in either 
direction. 

C. We should also remember that students can be verbal even though 
nonwriting, 

II. Experiential learning vs . *leai*ning in the traditional sense o£ the 
class-room type of rational analysis , and synthesis. 

A. Students can go to a museum and go up to a Rembrandt and see what 
a real painting is really like. 
Jb. We want to Encourage this experiential type of le"arning as much 
^ as possible. 

III. Types of courses being offered: 

A. Individual instruction can we devise better ways to work in 
administering tutorials? San Jose State College has tutorials *in 
the humanities. 

B. Compton College offers a course called, "China, Africa, and the 
West" for three units with many teachers. 

C. Themes courses are also in favor 

IV. Each of us with our own capabilities and understanding has to figure 
out what his potentials are in a given context. 

A. Local problems which Jiave to be dealt with: 

1 . Money-. itftt^. 

2. The philosophy of the coSJj|pity and the school district. 

3. College administration Is some cases. 

B. We need to use TV and radio media to get the humanities injected 
into community problems and do it on a commuility level. 

C. We should use TV, however, not in a strict lecture form where 
the camera focuses on one person, but rather use images, etc., 
to get our ideas acro'ss. 
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